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ABSTRACT 

Lifelong lea!*ning should be viewed only as a master 
concept fof education --the principle on which overall organization of 
t'Jie system is found'ed--to improve the individual's quali^ty of life. A 
11 terature. search fpund confusing, definitions of lifelong learning, 
global! implications of the coT>cept, «ind little information about what 
the puBlic nfieds and wants to support this view. The lifelong 
learning provisions of the Hioher Education Amendments of* 1976 
concentrated .on the adult popule tion, yet the states vary 
tremendously in their commitment to. adult learners. Special attention 
should be given to the 52 million adults who have not completed high 
school: educational alternatives for this group should b<A explored, 
especially those that, might be of^ered\by postsecondary Institutions, 
The lifelong learning cycle should start with the 16 iillion three- 
to sixteen-yehr-olds, the'r^ *he 20 million adults who have less than 
an eighth grade education, then the others who are at poverty level, 
then t.he remainder who have less. that\ a high school education, and 
^nally those whd are registered in schools, and highe'r education 
insti^i/^ions-. All adult education* programs imou Id be coordinated, 
frdffc adult barslc through hioher educ^ition, ttfder one umbrella— Adult 
Basic and Continuing Education at th-e federal level, (MEK) 
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INTRODUCTION *. . 

Amarican socUty is undergoing changes. The popiTlation is growing older, 
Traditional pattern} o^ family life and work are changing. A good number* 
o^ women, notably mothers, many divorced, are Joinlrtg\be work force/ 
• The idea of a single career lifie no longer^holds. Technology advances; 
specialized informatior|i expands tiiew products are urged jSft^ us ; advice 
for living better ab6unds. In' response to many of the societal changes, 
a vast array of edu^tional organizations and programs have been created 
at all governmental and institutional levels.' But there has b«ien little 
coordination between them. Ordinarily springing from special legislation 
and sets of regulations, they, are likel^ to operate iridependently with 
separate funding powers. The programs are in competition with each other. 
New theories and advocacies on education are developed. This creaJfes 
variations in our concepts of education that confuse the people who 
need education for a better life. For many, the lifelong learning 
concept is one of them. 

The concept ot lifelong learning and strategies for its implementation 
are top^cs^'of^despre^^and lively discussion among educators both 
in the United States and abroad. In the United States, the pattern of 
lifelong learning has been predominantly one of local institutional 
initiativl. There are, as a result, many gaps in available services. 
The purpoie of this study, there'fore, was to identify Whe needs for a / 
correlation between the educational or learning needs ®f Araericdn' adults 

t 

I ■ * ' r ■ • 

and the program advocacies of the proponents of lifelong learning. Tliis 

^ ^ * 

correlation will iielp to develop public policies for lifelong learning 



that wlll^ tenable all American adults to enjoy. M;l\e maximum benefits of 
education jtn this country. , ., ' 

> 

^ A basic research ^jiethodology was followed throughout this study, A 
liter^ature search of related information was made and abstracts were 
developed in relevant areas, including adult learning, adult education, 
disadvantaged adults, lifelong leaminj^ as a conceptual frame, various 
legislation in related fields. * Conclusions were drawn from the findings. 

What Is Lifelong Learnin&? Its Origin , and Development . 

"The concept of lifelong education," as stated In the UNESCO WorklAg Paper 

\ 

entitle^ Content of Education In the Context of Llfe-Lon}^ Education 

"has Its origins if the distant past, and features In the works 
of a large number of philosophers and educators, but In* Its recent 
fortu. It stems from the practice of adult education and from the Ideas to 
which this has given rise; it I3 therefore bound up with the desire 
to meet the growing demand for education which Is characteristic of 
our age and with a movement In favoi^^of' democratlzatlbn which entails 
not; only general access to education but also quaAty of opportunity 
to be achieved through education which is adapted to the aspirations, 
the characteristics, and the ne6ds of thfei different age groups and 
the various socio-economic and occupational categories. The "lifelong 
education" approach is also associated with the fact, that as school 
systems, for obvious reasons of finance, cannot meet the whole of the 
demand for education, it is essential to deploy all the educational 
resources of society to this end. 

Added to this is the fact, firstly, that in a society dominated by 
the abundance and variety of communications media and messages, it 
is plain that knowledge values, attitude's and skills are increasingly 
being acquired and moulded outside school. Secondly, just as education 
is nt>t mediated solely by the scholastic instidution, it is also not re- 
stricted in time to tHq period of fulltime schooling but, extends over 
the entire span of human life and is thus in a continuing process ^s 
well as being in social and spatial Jterms , a global process. 
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The Increase in the volume of knowledge and the increasingly 
rapid obsolescence of wliat is learned make i t J^opossible to 
restrict learning to -the period of schooling ^nd compel the 
individual to supplement and renew his knowledge throughout 
his life, both as regards general education and as regards 
» professional qualif icatit>ns* This implies a far-reaching 

change in ^ihe goals and modali4:ie8 of the educational 
process; education ceases to be Identified with a particular 
period of life which differs from subsequent phases , and Is 
^ no longer regarded as a preparation for life: education and 
life are intimately bound up with one another 

In a 1974 meeting in Paris on the topic "Basic Cycle bf Study," expetts 
addressed the concept of a cycle of study as a first phase of education 
process in the perspective of lifelong education, Tlie conc^^t^oY cycle 
of study was then addressed in the sense of recurrent education - a 
usage developed in the European context to denote a multilevel pro*^ 
vision of educatioa which may be either tendlnal at many points for 
those who leave to enter the world of work and social activity, 
or preparatory at each stage for those who aspire to further education. 
The recurrent education concept, ^adapted by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), a particular organiza- 
tional model for operating strategy as alternated periods of fullt'ime 
work and full time education* 



The concept of lifelong learning thus has taken form from several contri 
butions. This will become more clear when we examine R^H, Daves* 
findings* He summarized his findings as* follows: 

- Learning does not start at the beginning of formal school^ing 
and is not coi^pleted at it's finish, but is a. lifelong process. 

- Lifelong learning is not restricted to bridging education, 
recurrent education, or adult education. It encompasses aJLl 
forms of organized education* 




" i«f^i"8 includes both formal and informal educa- 

tional models,,, both planned learning and coincidental 
learning. . 

~ ^^T * but elusive part in starting and 

continuing the process of lifelong learning. 

- The coomunity al.o has an important role 'in lifelong learning 
from the moment W|en the child and the community start to 
influence each oPler. 

- Educational institutions such as schools, theiiniversity 
and other educiitional centers are naturallv of great 
Importance for lifelong learning, but only as one part of 
the factors that influence it. 

/' 

or^"e^1t« l^f^? ^"^T/^ education that lead to a selection 
of an elite, lifelong learning encpmpasses all categories 
and represents a democratization of education. 



- Lifelong, learning is characterized by f lexibiOilty and an 
abundance of content, study materials, study techniques, 
and learning occasions. ' ^ - « / 

- Lifelong learning should be included ^ everV stage of a 
person s life, so that maturity a\d a feeling of self- 
realization is achieved for this sWe so that the indi- 
vidual prepares fore the next stage In order to improve 
the quality of his personal, social, and professional life. 

- - Lifelong learning should function as an effective tool 
for change. It should lead to an Improvement of the' 
conditions of life and the quality of Ilfp and should 
stimulate the individual into an active commitment and 
participation. - ' . 

- The implication? of the term 'quality of life' depends 
on the* society s system of values. It depends among 
other things on the political system, social traditions 
economic conditions, and the general feeling of what / 
a good life represents. The ultimate goal for lifelong/ 
learning is to uphold a^;id improve the quaMty of . life. \ 

can be assessed ^therefore, lifelong learning may have little to do w 
quality of education ^d it may have more to do with the quality of 
ffe. Quality of education- and quality of life, however, are or can 
interrelated. • ' 

• ■ ." ' ' 
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Deftnltlon of Lifelong Learning' Ig Varied ! 

Various definitions of lifelong learning have been developed by its 
advocates during the past ten years • The basic theory ^of lifelong 
learning had its development from UNESCO^ ^ As atated in page 3, the 
concept of lifelong learning waa derived from the concept of lifelong 
education^ - "Hie image of a cycle Is one that generates an act ItAide 
toward learning which spans the entire interval J)etween the cradle 
and the grave and then repeatcs: it is an intergenerational deal 
thut encompasses all ages/' Both from the UNESCO point of view 
and from the theoretical point of view the usage of the term lifelong 
learning might not 'be a synonym for adult education* Lengrand made 
this clear in 1975. stated that: 



We by no meaha identify lifelong education with adult 
education as, to opv regpe.t, is so often done. Why, after 
-all. Invent a new n^e for something already well designated 
and identified by ttje term in use? Why add^ yet another terra, 
. albeit with different shades of meaning, to the already 
lengthy list of «xprlBssions such as 'popular education or 
culture, mass- education, conmunity development, basic 
education and so on. There, is enough confusion already*'* 

He agAin stated: 



"Vfliat we mean by lifelong education is- a series of very specific ^, 
ideas, /experiments, and achievements, in other words, education 
in the/ fulL sense of the word, including as its aspects and 
dimensions, its uninterrupted development from the first moments 
oflife to the very last and the very close, organized interrelation 
ship between the various polntrs and successive phases in its 
development,'* ^ 



t 



Therefore, lifelong leaiming in ^n international perspective, is a 

purposeful activitry that an individual undertakes with an intentior\. . ' 

of ■increasing knowledge, 'and developing and updatingXskllls and attitudes 
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throughout his or her life span. For ^ach individual, learning is an 
activity that is ongoing* throughout life, either through formal or 
informal processes or through both. For an individual's economic sta- 
bility* personal fulfillment of his or her family, and social and civic 
responsibilities, a continuous pt'ocess of learning is needed. That 
process of learning has been, tapsulized in one t6rm "lifelong learning" 
by professional educators. 

Several more things can be said about ' the definition - first, we take 
the word lifelong seriously, to mean education and learning literally 
from cradle to grave (though not compulsory education). Second, the 
d,eflnltion is meant to embrace all fcems of learning, both in and out- 
side of school; it sets no limits on what may be learned by whom, and. 
for what reasons. Third, it calls for new configurations of services, 
designed at the outset mainly for heretofore poorly served populations. 
And, last, it suggests using t^he concept of lifelong learning as a 
philosophical basis for plunging together into cooperative networks a 
broad rangfe of educational and other organizations, governmental and 
private, that are concerned for the continuing development of indi- 
Vlduals. No specific organizational models or instructional methods, 
however, are proposed. Nor do^ we think they should be. Instead, 
progr^s should spring from and be shaped according to local learning 
n^eds and resources* 

To Ronald Gross * lifelong learning means self-di'recte* growth. It 
means understanding yourself and the world. It means acquiring new 
skills and powers - the only true weal tfi^which you cSn never lose. 
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It means Investment in yourse-Lf, Lifelong ^Learning means the joy of 
discovering how something really works, tiie delight of becoming aware 
of 8o{ne new beauty in the world, and the fun of creating something along 
or with other people. In Gross point of view, lifelong learning is 
not consciously studying, or having to memprlze something someone tells 
you to, or pursuing certain sets of subjects which schools consider 
important* , The author may have overlooked the functions of schools, 
and developed his own concept on lifelong learning* ^ 

Richard E* Peterson and Associates developed lifelong learning as a^ 
conceptual framework for conceiving, planning, implementing and ^ 
coordinating activities designed to facilitate learning by all 
Americans throughout' their life-times • This framework according to 
Peterson should consist for the present of the following seven priority 
goals: 

"1* To invent and test entirely new kinds of learning programs, 
involving new combinations of services and new organizational 
arrangements, in ^rder to better .meet identified needs of 
population of learners* 

2. To assist all adults - particularly those with young children - 
to become literate and otherwise competent to function in 
American society • 

3* To assist all individuals - particularly school age children 
and. youths - to become resourceful, autonomous, continuous 
learners in their various future roles • 

4. To develop learning programs that can attract and serve 
people having poor educational backgrounds • 

5* To involve nqh-school organizing providing educational 
service^ - museums, for examg^le - in planning learning 
programs • 

6. To include 'Other human services organizations - social 
welfare, .housing and transportation for example - in 
planning gleaming programs^ J\ 
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7, To maintain high standards ot educational practice^in ' 
all programs to guard against faudulent practi e. 

H«re, three key lifelong learning concepts are impliedi TherB should be 

coordinated learning opportuniUea for people ot all ages, all organizations t 

school and nagschool - . concerned with the well -^jeing of peopU should take 

part in f^H^^ting learning; the coaimunity should become the locus for 

planning and conducting learning activities. 

New, it is appropriate to see what adult liaming and adult ctducation are. 

Who is an adult learner and what is adult education? 
An adult learner is characterized by many as a responsible and responsive 
member of society and as equally responsible and responsive when engaged in 
any educational transaction. An. adult who is purposefully engaged in systemati 
and sustained learning acUvities with an intention to modify performance is' 
an adult, learner. , But education is' the development and cultivation of the 
l^ate powers of the mind. Education may be gained by one's own efforts, but 
Instruction is always imparte<i by another. ' j, 



\ 



Adult education, as defined by OECD, refers to any activity or program, 
A^liberately designed by providing an agent to satisfy any leamii{g need 
that may be experienced at any stage in his or her- life by a person *ho 
is over the normal school-learning age and. no longer a full-time student. 
Its ambit spans non- vocational, vocational, g^ral, formal, non-formal, 
and community education and it is not restricted to any academic level. 

Therefore,, there are variations in the concepts of adult learning and K 
adult education. 

Because this study Is emphasized' on the educat^ion of disadvantaged American 
adults, it is appropriate to analyze who is a disadvantaged ^dult In this 
country. 



who Is Disadvantaged? 
Ute tetm "disadvantaged" is p^robably the moat widely used to refer to 
populations to be served t>y special programs; the apparent neutrality 
'of the term and lack of any precise meaning encotirage its use. "Dis- 
advantaged" Implic^s little about the responsibility for the situation, 
whether It is some characteristic of (he "disadvantaged" group or some 
failure in the instltutsl-ons of: society , ^ 9y adding descriptors such as 
"culturally" or "educationally," these casual link,s*can be'made more ' 
specific. The term, however, does support some general'ly accepted 
Xritjaria by/vHiich "disadvantage" or- "advantage" can be assessed; 

where these criteria, for example educdtional^erformance, are known 

\ ■ ■ ■ •■ '' . 

to Ije closely associated with the way of life and institutions of the 

group involved, certain underlying assumptions of th^ term "disadvantaged 

are exposed and its apparent ne-iitrality brought into question. the 

term has become linked to a particular viewpoint about the catise of 

such "disadvantage," it has become increasingly unacceptable to ttie 

groups at which programs are aimed. . , 

■I 

In comtemporary American society, "disadyantagerd" has several definitions 
•dhie of which may be contradittory (probably because the -society itself 
is complex and contains a number of contradictory values). One major 
valuf^in, this country a,t this time and therefore not surprisingly a 
majtor definition of "disadvantage" - is economic. If we had td choose h 
single demographic vatiable that would be the most powerful descriptor 
of thQse people considered to be "disadvantaged," economic level v^ould 
be it. Far and away, •'^poor", ^verty", and "impoverishe<i". are used 
more than any other' single label to define America's disadvantaged.. ^ 
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EDUCATION FOR 'HIE DISADVANTAGED/ ADULT 
Today the education of adults is no l^^ger regarded A marginal. ^ ^ 
It is an important "Growth Segment" of American population. The 
magic ingredient in the new educational doncoct ion--being brewed 

r 

by educational Agencies Is the Adult. . The buzz words in these 
days are continuing education, adult education, extension programs, 
informal education, recurrent education, competency-based adult 
education, and the like. Sensibly, in day-to-day existence making 
a decision in one's best in-ijerest becomes increasingly difficult. 
This is particularly true in the case of disadvantage^ American adults. 
Therefore, in order to make a proper contribution to society, adult 
education must do more than it has to date for the under privil6^ed, 
the poor, the subjects of discrimination, the culturally deprived, and 
others left behind. 

From an analysis of the 1978 Census rfeport on American population 
characteristics (see table 1), it is clear thdt there are 52,492,000 
adults, sixteen years . of age artd over, from .the total 170,161,000 adults 
of the same age category who have not completed a high school level of 
education and are not enrolled in schools. The report also shows that 
27,243,000 people are below the poverty level in their family income.. 
Thereiot'e, the need for education program outreach to this population 
to help iijiprove their quality of life is clea'r. 
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In October 1978, about 58^.6 million persons 3 to 34 years old were 
enrolled in schools a^ all levels about L.7 million less than the 
number enrolled In October 1970. Wliile the number of students enrolled 

. . V ■ >. ■ ■ 

in nursery schools and high schools increased during this period, these 
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TOTAL 



, • TABLE I* 

SUB POPUIAr.ION-Li:AST EDUCATED ■ >\ND MOST IN 
>0F ASSISX.\NCE aiARACTERISTlCS 



NEED 



TOTAL U.S. 

POPULATION 

277,835,qOO 

FAMILIES 

57,804,000 



16 Yrs. of age 
and over 
170. 161,000 



16 Yrs. of age 
and pver 
with lc3,s than 
High School 
Level of Ed. 
52,492,000. 



16 Yrs.. of age and 
over with less than 
High. School Education 
in -poverty level 
27,243,000 



16 Yrs. of age 
and over with 
less than 8th 
grade level of 
20,000,000 



16 Yrs. of age 
and over with 
less than 8th 
grade whose 
family is below 
poverty level 



WHITE 

.186,450,000 
(81.847,) 
50,910,000 



141,704,000 
(83.287. of 
the total 



3 8, .396, 000 
(73.157.V of 
Tthe tgtal 



16,398,000 
(60.197.) 



14,300,000 
(71.57.) 



4,932,000 

families 

(9.697.) of 

the total white 

families in 

U.S. 



BIJVCK 

24,956,000 

(10.957.) 

5,906,000 



16,884,000 
(9.927.) ■ 



8.716,000 
(16.67.) 



7,625,000 
(27.99?5 ' 



3,700,000 
(18.57.) 



1,389,000 

families 

(23.527.) 

of the total 

black families 

in U.S. 



SPANISH 
12.079,000 
(5.307.) 
2,741,000 



7,573,000 
(4.45'/i) 



3,378,000 
(6.447.) 



2,607,000 
(9.57t.) 



1,700,000 y 
(8.57.) 



OTHER 
4,250,000 
(1.877.) • 
1,062,000 



4,000,000 
(2.357.) 



2,000,000 
(3.81%) 



613, 00(; 
(2.257,)., 



300,000 
(1.5%) 



0,508,000 I 142,000 

families families 
(18.537.) (13.377.) c 

of the total . 'i°*^al 
■Spanish familiesL^°J;f?J„, 
"-S- ' in U.S. 



*Source: Census Report ^1978 



Incteases wore greatly outwttighod by the continued decline in the number 

r 

of persons enrolled in elementary schools. By 1<578, the number of persons 
enrolled in elementary schools had declined by 5.5 million. Interestingly, 
the changes which o<?»urred in enrollment between 1979 and 1978 were similar 
for men and for women through the high school level. At the college 
level, however, the incr«ase in the total enrollment was due to the 
growth in women's attendance. While the number of' men enrolled in ' 
college increased by about 723,000 during this period, the number of 
women enrolled in college increased by 1.7 million. In 1970 the number 
of women enrolled in college was about 1.4 million less than the number 
of men enrolled.. In adult basic education (see tables 2 and 3), there 
is a considerable increase in enrollment — from 535,613 in 1970 to 

■< 

1,992,000 in 1979. Therefore it becomes clear t^af an increasing 
number of people are interested in getting an education to improve 
their quali-ty of life. 

From an analysis of the educational services available in the education 

market and the competition among service providers, a large number of 

I* 

people are becoming a fqrgotten population in this country* Unde^ the 
umbrella of a lifelorfg learning proposition^ the whole educational 
system is sheltered. The needed and required educational sexrvices 
to these forgotten populations are not reaching them. For these 
populations lifelong education is only a myth or an emigma* 
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LIABLE 2* 



a»an«e« In Enrollment Between 1970 and 1978 for Pefeons 3 to 34 Yeara. Old 
(Numbers in thouaands. Civilian nun ins tltOt tonal population) 



Year and Sex 

Total, 3 to 34 years: 

1978 

1970 

Difference 

Males, 3 to 34' years: 

1978 

1970 [,] 

Difference ........ 

Females, 3 to 34 years 

1978 

1970 

Difference 



Total 
Enrolled 



58,616 
60,357 
-1,741 



30,054 
31,414 
-1,360 



28,563 
28,944 
-381 



Nurse i-y 
School 



l.<324 
1,096 
728 



959 
572 
387 



865 
524 
341 



Kinder- 
garten 



2,989 
-194 



1,521 
1,655 
-134 



1,469 
1,529 
-60 



Elementary 
Grades 
1 to 8 



,1^ High 
School 
Grades 
■ l. tO 4 



28,490 
33,9^0 
-5,460 



14,617 
17,364 
-2,747 



13,873 
16,584 
-2,711 



15,4/5 
14,715 
760 



7,883 
7,422 
411 



7,642 
7,294 
348 
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College 



9,838 
7,413 
2,425 



5,124 
4,401 
723 



4,714 
3,013 
1,701 



*Source: , Census Report 19/8 
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,^ ^Solo.t.Ki Scaii^cug of Adu\i tU!uc«tion State Graut Programii AggioK«io IhUted' StAt#« Fl.cul 



Yearji 1970-1^79 



KXH'NDITUKKS • 
KKJiKKAL KI NDS 



STAIt: 
& LOCAI. 



TO TAl. 



1970 


1971 
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iVDlJLT EDUCATION AND LIFELONG \eARN INC 
♦ j^. — — ^ — . 

Legislative B«ckgro\ind of Adult Education and Lifelong Learning In U.S. 

Th€ adult education program in this country a hiatoiy of raore than 
two hundred years. However, its legislative history started in the^ 
second half of this century. 

In 1962, the Coninittee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, conducted hearings on the need for categorical^^'ederal support 
for adult basic education. Legislative proposals were made to assist 
in improving instruction for adults unable to read And write English 
pr vho had less than a sixth grade level of education through grants 
to States for pilot projects, improvement of S.tate services, and 
programs of adult basic education* Ip 1963, an Adult Basic Education 

. ■ c ^ 

Act was proposed but was defeated. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and subsequent Executive Orders pro- 
hibited discrimination in employraentr^l^ased on race, age, religious, 
or national origin. But the, disadvantagement of adults rema^-tied due 
to limited educational attainment in a competitive labor market. 

A green light* was shown in the field of adult education by passage 

/ . ' . - ^ ■ : 

of the* Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. This Act proposed to remedy th< 

inequities of educational disadvantage by providing an opportunity for 

persons 18 years of age and oj.der to develop skills in reading and 

writing Englis^ and* skills in arithmetic. These skills would help 

adults to obtain employment or retain their jobs and to participate 

more effectively in day-to-day life as responsible citizens. Thfe 

♦ 
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i.ULicc oi i:<.ouomi.c i)})i>oi-Luii'ity, ati^irilet-i Lhe U.S. OLLice oL l■Muc^^Lion 
\ 

to admintster the program imtll the Adu 1 1 , Education Act." of 1966 which 
placed the proKram entirely with the U,S. Office of Kducatlon. The 
Vocational Education Amendments of L96.8 (P.L. 90-576) reduced^he age|' 
limit for adult education program p^artlclpants from l5 to 16. The 
Adult Education Act was enacted as Tjrtle III of P.L. 91-230 with the 
stated purpose: 



rjtle 
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to expand educatlortal opportunVty and encourage the establish- 
ment of programs of adult public education that will enable all 
adults to continue their education to at least the level of 
complettlon of secondary school ^nd make available the means to 
secure training that will enable them to become more employable, 
productive, and responsible citizens. 

The New Adult Education Progr^ Policy 

The most recent amendments and legislation on adult education give 
emphasis on program expansion and program outreach. It Is, therefore, 
Important to examine both legislation relating to both adult education 
and. lifelong lemming. The purposes of /he Adult Education Act are to 
expand educational opportunities for adults and to encourage the 
establishment of programs of )idult education that will — 

- enable all adults to acquire basic sl(lHs nfece^sary to function 
In society; 

- enable adults wKo so desire to continue their education to at 
least the level of completion of secondary school; and 

- make available to^ adults the means to secure training that will 
enable them to become more employable, productive, and re^Tponsible 
citizens* 
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I'r for 1 1 ioM. -for iY(>\/rains nl Na(i^»nal S i ^^n f f i cmro 

i ..J-----...- 

For the guidance of State educational agencies the Conmiissioner 

uggesCs that the following^ nat^nal priorities merit special 
consideration by States in nlCT^ng the special project and staff 
devejopment needs of their adult education programs under section 
310 of the Actk Hiese priofities are intended to be .responsive 
to the 1978 amendments to the Adult Kducation Act. 

" Expanding outreach to those adults least educated and roost In 
need. Evidence Indicates that the adult education program is 
not adequately meeting the needs of significant segments of the 
adult population that are most in need of and lekst likely to 
participate. in adult education. New and innovative approaches 
^^will be required to expand ou|:reach in order to effectively 
meet the needs of underserved populations, including adults 
who are: older persons; rurally isolated and migrants ; located 
in urban areas of high unemployment; minorities; handicapped; 
immigrants; refugees; limited in English language proficiency; 
and women with special needs • In considering support for out- 
reach efforts States should ensure careful attention to inn- 
ovative plans far informing underserved populations of the 
availability and benefits/ of the adult education program and 
of plans t6 provide reasrtiable and convenient access to the 
program. / ^ 

States are encouraged to support projects such as those that — 

- Develop Aew and promising approaches to coordinate with business 
and industry, labor unions, cormnunity organizations, and other 
non-governmental agencies ; 

7 Prepare adult education personnel to serve those populations 
indicated above; 

; Develop barrier-free and Appropriate services bdCed on the m 
needs and life experiences' of the Ijiamers; and 

- Use ma^s media and technological innovations to increase outreach. 

- Idenfitying^ and preparing for new and emerging roles . 

The 1978 amendments to the Adult Educatioji Act emphasize 
expanded outreach to the least educated adults to enable 
them to acquire the basic skills necessary to function 
in society. 

States are encouraged to support projects* such as those that* — 

~ Involve both adult education personnel and adult learners in 
educational program planning and implementation; 
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Assist adult education personnel to Identify and use non- tradit lonal 
lof^rnlng settings In which- adult learners can InCeracc with ihelr 
p6ers; *^ 

Assist in developing the adult's ability to cope with personal anfl 
family changes that occur with Increased education, independence, 
and life optl9n|; /«nd 

Assist adult education personnel to develop their own understanding 
of and ability to cope^with the cultures, llfe-stylea, and more of 
the adults they serve, as well as the values and value systems in 
the American culture. 



- Develop non-traditional adult education techniques, including, but 
not limited to, competency assessment and applied performance test- 
ing, and train staff in the use of th^^e techniques. ^ 

- Mastering basic and life skills necessary to function effectively , 
A mastery of basic and life skills is fiunc^mental to the effective 
functioning of adults in their own environments and in society at 
large. Without these skills, certifications are meaningless; and 
opportunities for employment and a productive life are limitad. 

t 

As a means of address ing this concern. States are encouraged to 
support projects such as those that 

- Assesses the statewide educational needs of adults who are least 
educated and most in need of assistance; 

• 

- Assess the skill levels of individual adult learners as a basis 
for providing meaningful and effective developmental .experiences 
with appropriate support services; , ^ 

- Provide curricula designed to enable special adult populations, . 
including adults who are least educated and most in need, to 
function effectively in society; 

- Develop, demonstrate, and evaluate community-based programs that 
.enable adults to function effectively; or 

- Develop or adapt alternative high school orograms. 
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American Interest felong Learning 

A signiticant manites ta t ion ol increasing American interest tn life- 



long learning originated with the enactment in|:o lav;^ of the "life 
lo^g learning" provisions of the Higher Education Amendments of 
1976 (Public Law 94-482). ) 



When E^resident Ford signed the Lifelong Learning provisions (Mondale 
Act) as Part B of Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, the 
feeling among many educators was one of relief. These legislative 
provisions constituted a f manifest on the need for new life- 

long learning services^ 



V 

"To the original Title I of the 1965 Act there was add^ a 

V 

new Part B - Lifelong Leamirlg which began with a plainly 
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worded sec of congressional 'findings' that American people need 
lifelong learning, that it is crucial to their personal' well-being, 
workplace skills, and participation in national life, that it 
takes place not just in education institutions, but through avenues 
ranging from independent study to the efforts of business, industry, 
and labor, and that 'planning* is necessary at all levels of 
government to achieve the 'goal' of lifelong opportunity for all 
citizens. ^ 

In order to support this need, the Congress found that: 

1- accelerating social and technological change have had impact 
on the duration and quality of life; 

2. the American people need lifelong learning to enable them 
to adjust to social, technological, political and economic 
changes ; ^ 




3. 'Utelong learning has a role in developing fhe pote^ial of 

all persons including improvement of their personal /Well -be ing 
upgrading their workplace skills and preparing the/ to par- 
tlclpate in the civic, cultural, and political li^e of the ' 
Na t ion : 

y ' 

4. lifelong learning is important' in meeting the needs of the 
growing number of older and r<jtired persons; 



5. learning t^kes place through Vorraal and informal Instruction 
through educational programs conducted by public and private' 
educational and other institutions . and organizations, through 
independent study, and through the efforts of business, In- 
dustVy, and labor;- 

6. .planning is necessary at the national. State, and local 

levels to assure effective useujf existing resources in 
the light of changing characteristics and learning needs 
of the population; 

7. more effective use should be made of the resources of the 

Nation's educational institutions in order to assist the 

people o^ the, United States in the^ solution of community 

problems in areas such as housing, poverty, government, « 

- recreation, employment, youth opportunities, transporation, 
health, and land use; and 

8. American society should have as a goal the availabilit( of 
appropriate opportunities for lifelong learning for all its 
citizens without regard to restrictions ^ of previous educa- 
tion or training, sex, age, handicappijng conditions, social 
or ethnic background, or economic circumstance. 

Section 132 of the Act stated that lifelotig learning includes," but is 

not limited to adult basic education, continuing education, independent 

study, agricultural education, business education and labor education, 

ciccupational education and job training programs, parent education, 

postsecondary education, preretirement and education for older and 

retired people, remedial education^ special educational programs for 

groups or for individuals with special needs, and also educational 

activities designed to upgrade occupational and professional skills, 

to aftsist business, public agencies, and other organizations in the 

use or innovation, and research, results , and to ^erve f^ily needs and 

personal development • 
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piUlosophi.a! position lu suppotM ot 1 i [ e 1 oiig iearuing wau 
weL^ stated Mr. Mondale as follows: 

"Wliat these programs and the people involved in chem have in 
. common^is that they all believe that education is something 
that can take place outside of school and in tbe minds of 
those older than 21; that the process continues throughout 
one s life; and .that as we increasingly encounter changing 
care«r and social demands we must shape education to helo 
us m^et them". ^ 

•niese bv^erall generalizations on the quality of .American^e is 
very vague. The target population in proposed lifelong learning 
services is the adult population. * 
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CQMCLUSION 

■ 

Lifelong lAAmim^-is all ancompassing. (Sea section 132 of the Act). The^ 
problazn of lifelong learning i« compli^ted bV its global impiicaUona and 
a conifuaioci dn definition*. The Lifelong Learning amendments heavily con-* 
centrated on the adult population in an unparalleled way. States vary' 
. tremendously in their commitments to adult learners. The nature of any 
longer term federal commitment remains unclear. Too little is known about 
public needs or wants for lifelong lean^ing. Ufelong learning may be viewed 
only as a master concept for «>ducation. The UNESC30 International Commission 
on the Development of B^jication had reached this sa|^ conclusion. The life- 
long learning concept covers all aspects of education. It is not ar> educa- 
*tional^^5»ystem but the principle on which the overall organization of the 
system i^ founded. 



.All education is suffering from fragmentation due to lack of coordination. 
Echoes of conflicting voices are heard from the legislative bodies of 
Federal and State govemmeriLts • If the proponents of programs cannot merge, 
their differences in a common effort to meet the needs of those .whom they 
profey^j to serv*, those needs will not be met effectively. It is impo^^t 
to build a mified foundation of providers to consider the learning needs 
of AnAirican adults. Kathleen Rockhill's report to the Division of Adult' 

^Education may be supportive enough to this cpnclusioiv She wrote "Fundi-. 

■ mentally, there iji a need for a change of attitude on the part of educational 
institutions toward people who've coi^leted less than twelve years of 
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srhoolinq. 'mouqh .^iomo^lack haiUc skilL? and fu«l blocktHl by the Lick of 
a high school diploma, for tlie most part non-completers are not a uniformly 
distinct, "educXtionally or culturally deprived", population. The "population" 
is boat cha^ctarlzed by its diversity; 3on» are amazingly well educated, 
though usually self -educated, and most are rich in talents and skills which 
they've far too often not figured out how to use to their advantage , Indeed, the 

♦ 

the dominant common characteristic is that most people who've not con^Meted 
high school disqualify themselves from educational participation, for they 
are txnder the impression that they must first complete high school . . 

"We recommend thati Legislation be considered which would provide incentives 
for "postsecoodary"' institutions to reach out to high school non-completers , 
encouraging participation; assuring eligibility, and clarifying, admission 
alternatives to the high school diploma." 

Patricia Cross in her writing specified thati "Policy makers concerned 

about equalizing educational opportunities will have to assess the special 

needj and i^erests of those with less than a high school diploma, a group 

constituting about one third of the United States labor force." From these 

fincflings the need' for a correlation betwisen the educational or learning 

need^g^ijf American adults and the program advocacies of the proponents of - 

lifelong learning ii^assessed. 
-a , 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

There are more than 52 million adults who are 16 years of age and over and 
who have less than a high school level of' e^Jucation (according to the Census 

•J 
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Report 1978), who are eligible to take part in adult education programs 
of any type in this country. Of UUa population inor« than 27 million ar« 
•cooomically at poverty leval. About 20 million of this latter group have 
less than an 8th gradd level of education. Therefor^, apprxjpriate educa- 
tional services should be provided to help improve their quality of life. 

Lifelong leaming^^is not a progrzun of education^ atnd it should not become 
the program of education. Instead, it should encompass a combination of 
various coc^onents of educational processes for learning to improve an 
individual's quality of life., ^ 

» V 

Lifelcwig learning proponents should not overlook the appropriate educational 
^ ' service needs for the aforementioned disadvantaged Americem adult population 
and should not be restrictive by mai^itaining an education heirachy statusquo. 
For adult education programs, priority should begin. with the 20 million 
adult* who are leaJ^ educated and most In need of educational Assistance, 
then the 27 million economically and educationally disadvantaged, and the 
52 million or more adults who have less than a high school level of education. 

The lifelong learning cycle should start with the 16 million 3 years of age 
to 1^ years of age popxilation, then tp the 20 million, 27 million and 52 
million adults, emd then may reach to the 18 million 16 to 34 years population 
group who are registered in schools and higher education instituti'ons . 

s. 

Finally, in order to provide effective educational services to the adults, it 
is essential to coordinate all adult educational prograuns - from basic to 
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higher education - and bring these programs under one umbrella — Adult 
Basic and Continuing EducAtion at the Federal level. This coordinated 
organizational structure and performance would help eliminate confusion among 
the pubUc on education and related services provided under various names 
and concepts . 
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